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fonnd that they were slowly closing up like a fan, always point¬ 
ing to the nucleus of the comet. The observation is described 
in vol. xxii. of the Monthly Notices, and seems to have been an 
actual observation of the Earth’s passage through the tail of 
the comet. There were two other observers who were fortunate 
enough to notice the same phenomenon—one, Mr. Williams of 
Liverpool, and the other in the Antipodes. 

In a volume entitled “ The Industrial Progress of New South 
Wales,” published by authority of the Colonial Government, is 
a paper by Mr. Tebbutt, in which he says that while observing 
in Australia, on the morning of July 1, 1861 ( i.e . really in the 
afternoon before sunset of our June 30) he noticed the widening 
out of the branches of the tail of the comet then visible. He 
remarks that this observation is very interesting when taken in 
connection with the announcement made by Mr. Hind that it 
appeared probable that in the course of June 30, 1861, the 
Earth passed through the tail of the comet at a distance of 
perhaps two-thirds of its length from the nucleus. 

Mr. Webb and Mr. Williams observed the closing up of the 
streamers of the tail while Mr. Tebbutt in Australia observed 
the opening out of the streamers a few hours before, as the 
Earth entered the tail. 

On Sept. 7, 1884, Mrs. Webb died from apoplexy. Her 
husband was completely prostrated by the sudden blow, and his 
health gradually failed, till he died, eight months after, on 
May 19, 1885, at Hardwick, the parish to which he had been 
devoted for nearly thirty years. If he had lived to December, 
he would have completed his seventy-eighth year. 

In 1882 he was appointed one of the Prebendaries of Here¬ 
ford Cathedral, an office which only required a month's attend¬ 
ance during the year, and would have separated him but little 
from his beloved parish. 

He was elected a Felkrw of this Society 1852, Jan. 9. 

a. c. E. 

William Wray was born at Whitby, in Yorkshire, on Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1829. 

His father, who was a sea-captain, wished to take him to 
sea, but his mother objecting, he v T as articled to a solicitor. He 
had a great love for astronomy and optics, and amused himself 
by constructing some reflecting telescopes, but not being satis¬ 
fied with these, he turned his attention to the refractor, and made 
numerous experiments with a view to dispensing with flint 
glass, which was expensive, and at that time difficult to procure 
of good quality. These experiments were not practically suc¬ 
cessful. 

Not liking the legal profession, he came to London in the 
year 1850, and commenced the practice of an optician, devoting 
himself at first chiefly to the construction of microscope objec¬ 
tives, and was perhaps the first professional optician who used 
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tlie single front lens for the higher powers, in place of the 
older triple combination. 

He spent much time in experiments for the reduction of the 
secondary spectrum, ar.d succeeded in making object glasses 
practically free from outstanding colour ; but these were un¬ 
fortunately not permanent, owing to the fact that only fluids 
had the required dispersion, and in consequence of their con¬ 
traction and expansion it was found to be quite impossible to 
retain them between the lenses for any great length of time. 

He was very successful in the construction of both telescope 
and microscope objectives, and made a great improvement in 
the former by the substitution of light in place of the dense 
flint glass as usually used, thus lessening the secondary spectrum 
in a marked degree. 

Owing to ill health he had been unable to take an active 
part in the business for some years. 

He was elected a Fellow of this Society on January 10, 
1862. 

Colonel William Tolland, C.B., F.R.S., was born on 
March 17, 1810, at Merrifield, Plympton St. Mary’s, Devon. 
In early life he was admitted into the Royal Academy at Woolwich, 
where he obtained his commission in the Royal Engineers in 
1828 . 

He rose by regular promotion until he became lieutenant- 
colonel in 1855, and a brevet colonel in the army in 1858. 
Colonel Yolland early developed a faculty for mathematical 
and geodesical studies, which he cultivated with signal suc¬ 
cess. His abilities found scope in Canada shortly after his 
admission to the Royal Engineers, and he was subsequently em¬ 
ployed at the Ordnance Survey at the Tower of London, at 
Southampton, Dublin, and Enniskillen. During this interval he 
superintended the publication of astronomical observations made 
with Ramsden’s zenith sector, and afterwards with Airy’s, the 
latter being for the purpose of determining the latitudes of 
various trigonometrical stations in Great Britain and Ireland. 
He also compiled an account of the measurement of the Loch 
Foyle base, which -was made during the years 1827-29. The 
article on Geodesy which forms part of the mathematical text¬ 
book used at the Royal Military College was Written by Colonel 
Yolland at the express request of Colonel Harness, who was at 
that time Assistant Inspector-General of Fortifications. In 1854 
Colonel Yolland was appointed one of the Inspectors of Railways 
under the Board of Trade, in which capacity his name has been 
often before the public. 

While in the service of the Board of Trade he was appointed 
superintending engineer of the Ramsgate Harbour Works, 
but this appointment he resigned, after holding it only a few 
months. 

In 1856 his wide experience and sound judgment led to his 
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